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LEGISLATIVE INCUBATION.—Vumber and cost of the 
Brood to the Planter and Farmer. 

The second session this year of the Legislature of 
Maryland, has been recently brought to a close.—Double 
the time that geese require to bring forth their young, 
was consumed by our law-makers in their first incuba- 
tion —We have not seen the first brood, but considering 
the time occupied in hatching it out, they ought to be 
rare and beautiful specimens of their kind, especially as 
they cost the people of Maryland—the planters and far- 
mers—good, easy souls, God bless them! more than six- 
ty thousand dollars by the time they got out of their shell : 
a sum not to be sneezed at, when wheat is below a dollar, 
and corn under fifty cents a bushel. How much these 
legislative bantlings will cost hereafter in litigating donbt- 
ful points as to their true. spirit and construction, can only 
be ascertained by reference to the lawyers’ dockwts afver 
each ‘court in all time to come—such is the blessed and 
glorious “ uncertainty of the law.” 

Here let us take the occasion, having been once accused 
of disparaging the profession, to say, that no one enter- 
tains a higher respect for the Bar and the Bench than we 
do, when their duties are practised and their functions 
exercised in a true spirit, and a just appreciation of the 
intellectual acquirements and high moral obligations that 








- belong to them. No words we could employ to convey 


our impression could well express it better, than a passage 
we have just read in one of those works in which imagina- 
tion happily mingles historical facts with fictitious crea- 
tions, and on which it is so fashionable to bestow indis- 
criminate and unmeaning abuse , in like manner as malice 
and ignorance, often defame and decry, for trivial errors, 
or venial vices, men of the greatest ability and the lofti- 
est public spirit—men who confer more lasting benefit 
on mankind, by a simple invention in mechanics, or by 
the promulgation of a single thought or discovery, in 
physical or moral science, than is done in a whole life 
time, by the drones and hypocrites who carp at them, 
without possessing for themselves either talents or en- 
ergy to do any thing worthy of being remembered, either 
of good or evil! “ Assuredly,” says the novelist, whose 
pages have enchanted us through a day of storm and 
snow (this 12th April,) “notwithstanding its labors, there is 
much to envy in the situation of an Advocate—much 
more in that of a Judge; thus to have all eyes, and al- 
most all hearts hanging upon them; not from the tinsel 
glare which surrounds them while performing their duties, 
but because of the magnitude of those duties, and the 
powers and virtues necessary to their fulfilment. That 
heart must be cold indeed which can contemplate without 
admiring, not perhaps the most glorious, but certainly 














one of the most interesting scenes a great country can 
afford—namely—the exertions of elequence and know- 
ledge in the cause of invaded rights. We will not enter 
into the vanity which dictated the ebullition of ‘arma 
cedant toga, but in the civilized world we question 
whether the proudest puissance of a conqueror holds up 
a more exciting object for imitation than the animation 
of an able advocate, or the clear virtue of a judge en- 
gaged in the distribution of impartial justice.” 

It is said that the process of incubation at the first 
sitting, was much prolonged and at last defeated and a- 
bandoned in consequence of the enormous size and thick- 
ness of the shell of one of the eggs, on which some mis- 
chievous wag had written “pirect Tax”—words of 
more awful portent in the eyes of some modern patriots, 
than was the ominous warning on the wall to Belshassar 
whose knees it caused to shake and smite each other.— 
Such politicians forgetting, that worse than the folly of 
contracting useless debts, is the crime of refusing to pay 
them. This vast egg was nibbled at, and rolled over and 
over, and again sat upon, and ever and anon the august 
body sitting thereupon, took a brief recess, and washed 
and picked and fed and refreshed itself, and returned a- 
gain to itsnest. Thus did ten long weeks elapse, sitting, 
eating, drinking, cackling, and sitting again-on this pro- 
digious fruit of our legislative ovarium, aniil maternal 
patience and the constitution would bear it no longer.* 
Still, there this wonderful egg remained without sign of 
vitality, and was finally abandoned. In this state of things, 
his excellency, the Governor, demanded another session, 
hoping, that as in the east, the crocodile’s egg abandoned 
by its unnatural parent is vivified by the natural heat of 
the weather, the contents of our great legislative egg, 
remaining dormant through all the winter solstice, might 
now in the genial warmth of spring burst its cerements ; 
and so it did, after one short week’s session, burst into life 
like the great seed of all creation spoken of in ancient 
philosophy— 

‘* Incumbent spring her beaming plumes expands 
O’er restless oceans, and impatient lands, 

With genial lustres warms the mighty hall 
And the Great sEED evolves, disclosing all ; 


Life buds, or breathes from Indus to the poles 
And the vast surface kindles as it rolls!” 


To be serious, we doubt whether there is any com- 
modity, whether it be the work of nature or of art, which 
costs so much in its procurement in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value when acquired, as do the laws of Maryland 
and of some other of the American States. 

If for the sake of a comparative view, inquiry were 
instituted into the cost of legislation in foreign countries, 
and in all the States of the Union, the result as recently 
suggested to us by an esteemed friend would constitute a 
valuzble statistical document for the statesman, the legis- 
lator, and the political economist. 

Far be it from us, in reference to the expense of mak- 
ing and unmaking laws in Maryland, to cast censure on 
any particular person or party. The fault is with the 
people who submit to it. We know that nothing could 
exceed the patriotic anxiety and diligence of the distin- 





“The Constitution limited the session to the 10th of March. 








guished Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
in the last House of Delegates of this State; but apart 
from the novelty, magnitude and intrinsic difficulty of his 
task, he had some obstinate men to encounter, and many 
discrepant though honest views to combat. But, to recur 
to the general subject, can any thing be more inefficient, 
—would the people bear us out, we would say more in- 
sufferable,-—than a system of state government, under 
which, after seventy-five years operation and experience, 
it still takes from eighty to one hundred “ wise and dis- 
creet” men, each at $4 a day, nearly a fourth of every 
year to unravel and abolish all laws, and to weave new 
ones ; resembling in some respects the labors of Penelope, 
without her exemplary industry or final success. What 
a commentary is this ever beginning never ending always 
imperfect legislation ; on the boasted perfectibility of the 
human mind, and that spirit of progression, which, for 
good or evil, is said to mark the age in which we live! 
how flattering to the vanity of | 


** Imperious man, who rules the bestial crowd 
Of language, reason, and reflection proud, 
With brow erect, who scorns this earthly sud, 
And styles himself the image of lus God.” 


After an expenditure amounting to an average of three 
or four thousand dollars for each county in the State, 
some of which have not eight hundred voters, in less than 
nine months from the time of adjournment, his great body 
of men must come together again to be paid each one his 
mileage and per diem to revise the laws of their last ses- 
sion and manufacture new ones. Could any thing more 
imperfect or abortive be expected from a political organ- 
ization of children, or of savages just emanating from a 
state of avsolute barbarism? The season appointed for 
the session would seem to be chosen for the express con- 
venience, not of the people, but for that of their servants. 
If law-givers were brought together at a busy period of 
the year—at planting or harvest time, how much more 
speedily would their task be performed, or, what would 
be much better still, how few laws would be enacted ? 

We are curious to see, and when we do see, we shall 
freely comment upon the long list of acts of Assembly 
which the necessities of the people, and the exigencies of 
the State, can possibly have suggested at the last double 
session, after a lapse of only some nine or ten months.— 
We shall see whether there be any that would naturally 
be dictated by their perusal of an item like the following : 

“Topacco in Canapa.—The Buffalo Advertiser says 
that tobacco is almost the only crop made by the cult!- 
vators of the soil for the distance of seventy-five miles 
east from Malden, along the northern shore of Lake Erie. 
We saw many drying houses or barns a hundred feet in 
length, and nearly filled with the poisonous weed hung 
up to dry or cure. The runaway slaves and free blacks 
from Virginia and elsewhere have carried with them a 
practical knowledge of cultivating tobacco to their new 
residence, which. in despite of its unpropitions latitude, 
they are able to turn to good account.” 

We are curious moreover to see whether any Jaw was 
passed to put additional restraints on the vile practice of 
retailing spirituous liquors. While we invoke again the 
attention of the public to this enormous evil, we would 
persuade legislators that it is worthy of their profound 
regard, by a professional illustration, more forcible than 
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any thing we could offer, which in our desultory read- 
ing we find in a note in Doctor Darwin’s Botanic Gar- 
den: 

“The ancient story of Prometheus who concealed in 
his bosom the fire~he had stolen, and afterwards had a 
vulture perpetually knawing his liver, affords so apt an 
allegory for the effects of drinking spirituous liquors, that 
one should be induced to think the art of distillation, as 
well as some other chemical processes, had been known 
in:times of greatantiquity, and lost again. The swal- 
lowing drams cannot be better represented in hierogly- 
phic language, than by taking fire into one’s bosom ; and 
certain it is that the general effect of drinking fermented 
or spirituous liquors, is an inflamed chirrous, or paralytic 
liver, with its various consequential diseases, as leprous 
eruptions on the face, gont, dropsy, epilepsy, insanity. 
It is remarkable that all the diseases from drinking spirit- 
uous or fermented liquors are liable to become hereditary, 
even to the third generation, gradually increasing, if the 
cause be continued, till the family becomes extinct.” 





Common Satt—its uses IN HorticuLTRE. 

From Johnson’s work on fertilizers, we transcribe the 
chapter whereof the contents are indicated by the heading 
of this. When used by the gardener or florist, the quan- 
tity of salt needed is so small as to constitute no serious 
objection, and the scope of experiments necessary to as- 
certain its effects is so limited, as to admit of their being 
made with ease and exactness: and here let us say, that 
if young agriculturists were more given to such experi- 
ments, and to noting their results, they might fill up many 
an hour usefully that is now passed in listless ennui, or, 
to escape from that, in ruinous dissipation. 

In transferring matter from foreign works to American 
periodicals, the most rigid and judicious excision of that 
which is inapplicable, will not always exclude some things 
which in our country will appear irrelevant, or prove to 
be impracticable. The winnowing of the offal from the 
sound grain must at last be left to the discriminating 
reader, who, if a liberal one, will be ready to make all 
allowance if the chaff be not out of all proportion to the 
wheat.—We crave this allowance beforehand for what 
we may from time to time present from the volume®be- 
fore us. 

Salt, says our author, has been employed by the gar- 
dener for many purposes; most commonly on lawns, at 
the rate of ten bushels per acre, to prevent worm casts ; 
and on gravel walks in a larger proportion to kill weeds; 
it may be employed however as a fertilizer in gardens 
with decided advantage. I have witnessed the results of 
the following experiments made by my brother, George 
Johnson, at Great Totham, and I the more readily give 
_ them a place here from knowing with what care they were 
made : 

“The soil was composed of stones and gravel 27 parts 
out of 100—vegetable fibre 1.5; soluble matter 3; car- 
bonate of lime and magnesia 18; oxide of iron 4; ani- 
mal and vegetable matter 1; alumina 4.5; silica 40; loss 
1. Cultivated in Windsorbeans. The soil treated with 
twenty bushels of salt per acre produced 217 bushels— 
the simple soil without salt produced 135} bushels. 

: Onions. 


Tons. Cut. qrs. lbs. 
Salt 20 bushels—manure 20 tons per 


acre—produce, 3 12 3 12 
Manure, 20 tons per acre, 2 10 2 19 
. Carrots. 
1. Soil without manure, 13 40 O 
2. & with 20 tons of manure, 22 18 0 26 
3. * & BW bushels of salt, 18s 20 0 
& «© & 20 © galt and 20tons 
of manure, 233 #6 1 «18 
Parsnips. 
1. Soil with 20 tons manure and 20 
' \. bushels salt, 6 145 0 0 
2. Soil with 20 tons manure, Oi 0 .a..4 
vf Earty Porartozs. 
I soi, ‘simple, 308 bushels. 
"Boil bu. salt, 584 bushels. 





BEETs. : 
1. Soil, simple, 4 10 1 0 
2. Soil with 20 bushels of salt, 4 8 3 0 
3. Soil with 20 bu. salt and 20 tons 
of manure, 7 00 0 
4. Soils with 20 tons manure, - 6 10 0 0 


In preventing clubbing in the roots of some of the bras- 
sica (cabbage) tribe, my brother found salt highly useful ; 
he states in some observations on this disease read to the 
Horticultural Society of London, October 16, 1821, that 
“Some cauliflowers were planted upon a light silicious 
soil, which had previously been manured with Well putri- 
fied stable manure, and over one third of the allotted 
space was sown with salt at the rate of 20 bushels per 
acre, immediately before planting in July, 1821. The 
previous crop had been brocoli. Fifty-four plants were 
set on the two-thirds unsalted, and twenty-six on the 
one-third salted: the result has been, that of the fifty- 
four unsalted, fifteen have been diseased and unproduc- 
tive, but of the twenty-six salted, only two.” 

A writer in the Farmer’s Journal, October 23, 1820, 
says—I have employed salt with success, more especial- 
ly to onions, and the whole of the cabbage tribe. Before 
the application of salt, they were generally clubbed at the 
roots and worm eaten; but since its application they 
have been entirely free from this disease, and have grown 
well. Mr. Archibald, gardener to Lord Sheffield, at Titch- 
am, planted in March, 1829, two hundred Brighton coss 
lettuces, and sprinkled between the rows, quick lime.— 
Two hundred more were planted out, and salt sprinkled 
between the rows. Those limed (the season proving 
dry) ran to seed, and were of little value; but those on 
the salted ground cabbaged well, and were as productive 
as if the season had been wet. 

The author proceeds to recommend the use of salt to 
florists by many examples of its effects. Doctor Priestly, 
by various experiments found that the use of salt materi- 
ally protracted the life of plants, and so well is this fact 
established that it is a common custom with the importers 
of exotic plants to dip cuttings into salt water—“ Before 
the adoption of this plan they almost invariably perished 
on the passage.” Another writer of much observation, 
speaking of the use of salt in the culture of Hyacynths in 
Holland, says—“ This root, though not indigenous to the 
country, may be said to be completely naturalised in the 
neighborhood of Haerlem, where it grows luxuriantly in 
a deep sandy alluvial soil; yet one great cause of its free 
growth, I considered was owing to the saline atmosphere : 
this induced me to mix soil in compost; and I am satis- 
fied that no Hyacynths will grow well at a distance from 
the sea without it.” 

We have said enough to set our fair readers who are 
fond of flowers (the best sign of a good heart) to think- 
ing—and we all know how it is with them, when they 
take a thing in their head. 





Errectvat Rat Trar.—Take a tight barrel, with one 
head out. Pour a couple of pails full of water into it. 
Draw over the topa sheep-skin, and confine it by a 
string drawn around the upper part of the barrel. Cut the 
skin from the centre, at right angles, to nearly the bar- 
rel’s edge. Smear the centre of the skin with grease, 
mixed with meal. Set «board from the floor up against 
the top of the barrel, with meal strewed on it, for the rats 
to walk up. As they step upon the skin and advance to- 
wards the centre, suddenly their foundation will give way 
and they will fall into the water, from which there is no 
retreat. If you place a brick or stone in the barrel, just 
so a3 to leave the top of it out of water, the first rat that 
falls in will climb thereon and set up a ery, which will 
call the whole family of rats to see what the matter is. 
As each new comer enters on the skin covered top of the 
barrel, he too is plunged below to keep company with the 
alarmist. In this way many rats, perhaps all there are in 
the house, may be taken in a single night. The trap isa 
simple one, and costs but little. Those who have tried 
it say it is effectual —Maine Cultivator. 





THE LATE-PRESIDENT. 

The intelligence of the decease of the venerable Hap. 
R1SON, has been received every where with universal Tee 
gret, and every testimonial has been adopted, without dis- 
tinction of party or sect, to show honor to the memory of 
the greatand goodman. Inall the cities and townsof the y- 
nion, meetings lave been held and arrangements adopted 
for funeral processions, &c. and every evidence manifest. 
ed of a deep and abiding sorrow for the loss which the 
nation has sustained, in this sudden bereavement of its 
chosen Head, so recently called to the responsible duties 
of his high office, by the sovereign will of a free people, 

The following recommendation from President Tyler, 
will doubtless be generally embraced by the devout of the 
land, and is perhaps the most appropriate way in which 
the event should be commemorated. 

There is to be a Procession, Oration, &c. in the city of 
Baltimore on Monday next, the 26th inst. which from 
the preparations now making, will be among the most im- 
pressive ceremonies, and the largest procession which 
has ever taken place. The citizens of the state are inyj- 
ted to participate. 

To rue Peopre or tHE Unirep States. 
A RECOMMENDATION. 

When a Christian People feel themselves to be over. 
taken by a great public calamity, it becomes them to hum- 
ble themselves under the dispensation of Divine Proyj- 
dence, to recognise His righteous government over the 
children of men, to acknowledge His goodness in time 
past, as well as their own unworthiness, and to supplicate 
His merciful protection for the future. 

The death of Wittiam Henry Harrison, late Presj- 
dent of the United States, so soon after his elevation to 
that high office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculated to 
be regarded asa heavy affliction, and to impress all minds 
with a sense of the uncertainty of human things, and of 
the dependence of Nations, as well as of individuals, up- 
on our Heavenly Parent. 

I have thought, therefore, that I should be acting in con- 
formity with the general expectation and feelings of the 
community in recommending, as I now do, to the People 
of the United States, of every religious denomination, that, 
according to their several modes and forms of worship, 
they observe a day of Fasting and Prayer, by such reli- 
gious services as may be suitable on the occasion; and | 
recommend Friday, the 14th of May next, for that purpose; 
to the end that, on that day, we may all, with one accord, 
join in humble and reverential approach to Him, in whose 
hands we are, invoking him to inspire us with a proper 
spirit and temper of heart and mind under these frowns of 
His providence, and still to bestow His gracious benedic- 
tions upon our Government and our country. 

Washington, April 13, 1841. Joun Tyrer. 





Tue cate James Ronatpson, Esquire.—lIt is with 
much concern we notice the death of this useful and inde- 
fatigable man ; he expired at his house, in Philadelphia, 
on the 29th of March, in the 73d year of his age. His 
last bequest tothe Agriculturists and Horticulturists of 
his adopted country, was a variety of the choicest seeds, 
roots, and implements for the field and the garden, which 
he had selected with the greatest care while in Europe the 
last summer, and at which time he visited his native coun- 
try for the last time. Many of these seeds he has dis- 
tributed gratis, with an unsparing hand; the Implements 
are deposited at the Franklin Institute, of which he was 
the President, for inspection as models. By the practi- 
cal agriculturist and horticulturist, as well as by the be- 
nevolent societies around, the name of James Ronatp- 
son will long be held in grateful femembrance.—Phila. 
Cabinet. 





Cotron Trape To THE Apriatic.—Official Custom 
House returns show that the average annual amount of 
Cotton exported from New Orleans to Trieste frou the 
year 1830 to 1839 inclusive, was 1,561,014 Ibs. 

But for the year 1840, the exports of cotton from New 
Orleans to the same city, amounted to 7,422,934 Ibs. 

This remarkable increase in the direct trade between 
New Orleans andthe Adriatic, is evidently the conse- 
quence of the favorable change recently effected in the 
quarantine regulations in Austrian ports, in regard 6) ar- 
rivals in this country. 
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Cotton CULTURE. 

We submit the conclusion of the article on cotton cul- 
ture from the Philanthropist.—Of the “ probabilities” 
sketched by the writer every reader must judge for him- 
self, It will we apprehend be many years before wise 
Jegislation will impart its benefits to India. The judicious 
mode of culture and the untiring industry of the South 
and South-west, together with the superior staple of their 
cotton (and especially that of Texas, which is said to be 
worth two cents per pound more than that of Mississippi, ) 
over that of India, must continue to command the Euro- 

n market. As respects the Sea Island (long staple) 
cotton of South Carolina, we believe it is unequalled in 
the world.—Specimens of this cotton have recently been 
sent from Texas to Liverpool, and was, we understand, 
much admired; yet the further north the article can be 
raised, the more si/ky it is—Hence that of South Caro- 
lina is superior to that of Georgia, and the latter superior 
to that of Florida. The difference is wonderful in a de- 
gree that the inexperienced could scarcely believe. 

This subject we understand has been ably discussed 
by Doctor Cartright, and we would feel much indebted 
to any friend who would furntsh us with his remarks.— 
Ours are but borrowed lights; but may not that be said 
of almost all the information we possess? Give us the 
man who has the industry to borrow all he can get and 


the spirit to lend it all out again with interest. 


PROBABILITIES. 

Is it probable, that these obstacles will be removed ? 
Thisis a question of profound interest to this country, 
North and South. Itis not only probable, but almost 
certain, and our reasons for so believing are the follow- 


: The late oriental conquests of the British, and the 
complete ascendancy they have obtained in the Egyptian 
question, have entirely secured to them the overland route, 
which reduces the distance between them and their East- 
ern possessions, one-half; while the facilities afforded by 
steam-navigation are so great that, the vast county which 
has so long been a sealed volume, even to the government 
which more than any other controls its destinies, will 
soon be fully opened to examination : its capabilities will 
be revealed, its wants understood, atid the remedies for 
its evils clearly indicated. ; 

2. The country is now open to European enterprise. 

3. The manufacturers of Great Britain begin to per- 
ceive a new, and an almost illimitable market for their 
fabries among the nations of the East; and naturally de- 
sire to encourage the growth of an article, which will en- 
able the grower to become a good customer, and the en- 
larged supply of which will lessen the price of the raw 
material. " 

4. The steady policy of the British government is, to 
depend for nothing on a foreign nation, which it can have 
profitably produced within its own empire ; hence all of 
its interests lie on the side of the cotton-grower of the 
Indies. 

5. The anti-slavery men of all classes in Great Britain, 
see in the oriental growth of the article, an opportunity 
to strike an effective blow at American slavery ; so that 
religion and philanthropy combine with interest and 
governmental policy,to stimulate by every possible means 
the cotton-culture. sia 

6. On good authority, it is stated, that a conviction 
has been wrought in the minds of the Directors of the 
East India company, that a permanent settlement of the 
land-tax on equitable principles, is demanded by, and 
must be granted to, the natives of India; and the compa- 
ny itself has taken in hand the enterprize of cotton-grow- 
ing. Ata meeting of the Great Chamber of commerce 
in Manchester, Eng., August last, a report was received 
from the Directors of the company, the following abstract 


. ,of which will show their plan. 


“The transit duty on cotton has been abolished 
throughout the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay ; and 
it was hoped that the same boon would be conferred on 
the Presidency of Madras. A modification has also been 


_ Made in the land tax. By accounts received from India 


last week, it appeared that the governor general had of- 
fered three prices for the growth of a certain quantity of 
cotton, of £2,000, £1,000, and £500. The earnestness 
of the East India Company was further evinced by their 


sending over Captain Baylies to the United States to en- 
gage skilful persons to proceed to India, there to super- 
intend the growth and cleaning of cotton. * * * * 
On his return he had come to Manchester to seek per- 
sonally such information relating to the cotton brought 
to this country, & to the improvement that might be made 
in the means of preparing it, as would best enable him to 
effect his object. While here he had visited several hous- 
es, and had pointed out to him the deficiences in the 
Indian cottun, both as respected its quality and its staple. 
In the mean time the saw-gins brought over from Ameri- 
ca had been set up in Liverpool, and a deputation from this 
board had been present at the experiments tried upon 
them on the 17th ultimo. They had since witnessed 
their operations in Manchester, and the result was, upon 
the whole, highly satisfactory, as proving the practicabil- 
ity of cleansing Indian cottor. by means of the American 
saw-gin, though no doubt experience would be necessary 
to adapt the gin to the species of cotton which had to be 
operated on, and there would also be some difficulty in 
India in providing the power necessary to drive machines 
of that description. Jt was therefore a wise measure to 
send over to America to obtain experienced persons to 
superintend the process; and the deputation wished to 
record their greatful sense of the zeal and energy dis- 
played by the East India Company, in promotion of this 
national object, and of the manner in which their views 
had been carried out by Captain Baylies—The saw-gins 
commonly used in America produce from 100 to 120|bs. 
a day, while by the chiaca, the Indian machine, only 
from 2Sibs. to 40lbs.a day could be produced. The 
board confidently expected that the mechanical genius of 
Manchester would be able to produce an improvement on 
the American gins. The machine which had hitherto 
produced the best cotton was one built by Messrs. Fawcett 
& Co., of Liverpool, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Jones, the patentee. ‘The board was confident that, if the 
efforts of the East India Company were perseveringly fol- 
lowed up, as they ought to be, for the mutual interests of 
England and India, no doubt need be entertained of their 
success.” 

7. A powerful society was instituted, in England, July 
6th, 1839, comprehending some of the most distinguished 
men of the nation, among whose managers, are Lord 
Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, Sir Charles Forbes, Dr. 
Bowring &c.,—the object of which is, to spread informa- 
tion concerning the evils under which India is suffering, 
and enlist the people of Great Britain in support of 
measures of redress. Several infiuential auxiliaries have 
already been formed in the principal towns. The society 
is particularly anxious to promote the growth of India 
cotton, not only as a matter of interest to England, but 
as a means of weakening the bands of slavery every 
where. Public attention, it is evident, far and wide is be- 
ginning to be aroused to the magnitude and importance 
of the undertaking. The society has friends in the East 
Indies ; and from this country, persons skilled in the art 


India, for the purpose of introducing American improve- 
ments. 

9. Finally, it is impossible, at this time of day, when 
the whole world is in progress, when the inventive genius 
of man is partially annihilating time and space, and bring- 
ing opposite extremities of the earth, into brotherly juxta- 
position, so that the light and blessings of the civilization 
of one part are reflected over the whole ;—that the hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people in India should remain 
much longer in their present state of degradation. Es- 
pecially do they look with hope to the efforts of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, who, having accomplished the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the West Indies, will not rest, until 
they have placed their fellow-subjects of India under a 
more equitable system of government, one which will be 
anxious to develop rather than repress their energies, and 
whose influence will thus go to augment the wealth and 
power of the empire. 

Our conclusion is, that the cotton of India is destined, 
to a great extent, to take the place of American cotton in 
the British market. But, it may be said, that the East 
Indians are so poor consumers of British manufactures, 
that there will be a drawback on this score. The reason 


why they are poor consumers, is, their impoverished con- 
dition. That they do not buy more is, because they have 
nothing wherewith to pay. The East India company are 
fond of talking about the fixed, unalterable habits of the 
natives ; but, there is proof abundant, that nothing but ab- 





solute poverty makes them bad customers. 


of raising and preparing cotton have been hired to visit 
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Sir Thomas Monroe says:— 

“The people would take a great deal of British manw- 
factures ; they are remarkably fond of them, particularly 
of scarlet, It is a mistaken notion that Indians are too 
simple in their manners to have any passion for forei 
manufactures. They are hindered from taking our goods, 
not by want of inclination, but either by poverty or the 
fear of being imputed rich, and having their rents raised. 
When we relinquish the barbarous system of annual set- 
tlements; when we make over the lands either in very 
long leases, or in perpetuity, to the present occupants; 
and when we have convinced them, by making no assess- 
ments above the fixed rents for a series of years, that they 
are actually proprietors of the soil, we shall see a demand 
for European articles of which we have at present no con- 
ception.” 

Bishop Heber testifies :— te 

“The natives of India are just as desirous of accumula- 
ting wealth, as skilful in the means of acquiring it, and 
as prone to all its enjoyments, as any people on earth. It 
is the land-tax that confirms their unalterable poverty. If 
the channels of wealth were freely opened in India, lux- 
uries would abound as in other countries. It is in- 
consistent with the laws of human nature to suppose oth- 
wise.” 

That well-known writer upon political economy, Mr. 
M’Culloch, says :— 

“The principal obstacle in the way of extending the 
commerce with India, does not consist in any indisposi- 
tion on the part of the natives to purchase our commodi- 
ties, but in the difficulty under which they are placed, of 
furnishing equivalents for them.” 

REFLECTIONS. 


This subject is one of great interest to the American 
statesman. Since there can be little doubt, that at no dis- 
tant period, the policy of supplying the British market 
with India cotton, will succeed, we should think the 
Southern planter would find itto his interest, 

First, to encourage the home-consumption of his great 
staple,—that is, promote by every legitimate means, do- 
mestic manufactures. Now he regards them as adverse 
to his interests. The time is hastening on, when his 
chief reliance must be placed upon them. It were the 
part of wisdom then to enlarge the home-market as rap- 
idly as possible. 

Secondly: he must see, that it behoves him immedi- 
ately, to adopt a system, by which his land and capital 
cau be made to produce something beside cotton. Ex- 
clusive attention to this staple may enrich him now, 
(which by the way we do not believe,) but it will certain- 
ly impoverish him, when he can find no sufficient market 
for it. Would it not be better for him to prepare for such 
a change, by the gradual appropriation of portions of his 
capital to other objects? 

Again : this increase of India cotton, with the final ex- 
clusion of the American staple from the British market, 
must undermine the Corn Law system. Great Britain - 
will be reluctant to abandon her market in America; but 
she must do it, just in proportion as the cotton of the East 
excludes that of the United States, unless indeed she will 
consent to take some other product in exchange for her 
fabrics. If she will receive nothing from us, we can buy 
nothing from her. What then will she need more than 
bread stuffs? With amanufacturing population increased 
by the stimulus of an enlarged market in the East, she 
will require more grain than can by any means be grown 
on her own soil ; and whence could she obtain it on bet- 
ter terms, more steadily, and more advantageously for her 
own interests every way, than from this country ? 





FatTENinG Pouttry.—aAn experiment has lately been 
tried of feeding geese with turnips, cut up very fine and 
put into a trough with water. The effect was that six 
geese, weighing only 9 Ibs. each when shut up, actually 
weighed 20 Ibs. each after about three weeks’ feeding with 
this food alone.—New Genesee Farmer. 





Tosacco.—The amount of duty paid last year on_ this 
article in Great Britain amounted to nearly £2,859,000. 
Of the three kingdoms, the respective proportions of duty 
are—England, £1,973,000; Ireland, £61 ; Scotland 
£273,000.—U. S. Gazette. 





Of all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts the 
hardest service, and pays the bitterest w Its ‘service 
is—to watch the success of our enemy ; its wages—to be 





sure of it.-—Lacon. 
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As has been recently intimated in this paper, the facili- 
ties of internal communication which are now opening to 
the fertile valleys of the West, have raised up rivals to the 
grain-growers of the deteriorated soil of this and other mid- 
dle S:ates, which must induce the latter to be turning 
their attention to other and more productive objects, in 
order to retain the value of their estates—and it is consid- 
éred that to no purpose could a large portion of our lands, 
and especially those of the Eastern Shore, be more advan- 
tageously appropriated than to grazing, for the supply of 
the eastern markets. Every light, then, which may be 
thrown upon the subject, as to the value of the respective 
Grasses suitable therefor, cannot fail to be interesting to 
our readers, and we respectfully solicit a free discussion 
of the subject from the experienced graziers of this and 
the adjoining States. The following communication is 
calculated to command attention, and it is by discussion 
and a comparison of experience, that truth is to be elicited. 

Howarp District, April 10th, 1841. 

Mr. Edit»r :—Sir,—Having been for some time past 
a constant and highly gratified reader of the American Far- 
mer, I have been surprised, that notwithstanding the re- 
iterated disparaging remarks contained in your valuable 
paper against what in Maryland is correctly called “blue 
grass,” not one of your numerous correspondents of prac- 
tical agriculturalists have put pen to paper in its defence. 
It has been represented in your columns as one of the 
greatest pests that can gain fooghold in the soil; and in 
its injurious tendencies and unprofitable results, has been 
classed with the bramble, the thistle, the wild carrot, the 
Richardson pink, &c.; and in your number of the 7th 
inst. you quote from the late Judge Buel on grasses as 
follows :—“ Flat-stalked Meadow Grass. This according 
to Muhlenburgh, is the blue grass which is considered as 
a pest in many of our tillage grounds. The small crop 
which it gives, and the little nutritive matter which this 
affords, shows the little dependence which ought to be 
placed on it for grazing or for hay.” It is against this 
heresy of Judge Buel, (if I may so speak of what has 
been written by one, for whose opinions on such subjects 
] have always entertained the most profound respect) and 
in vindication of what, asa grazier, I have always regard- 
ed as my best friend amongst all the grasses ; and that in- 
experienced graziers and farmers may not be misled to their 
prejudice, that I now venture to address you. I have no 
reason to expect that you will deem this communication 
worthy of an insertion in your columns, but knowing 
your ardent desire to elicit the truth and advance the in- 
terests of agriculturists, | am sure you will, in some com- 
munication of your own, more effectual for the purpose, 
induce your readers to inquire whether blue grass be as 
it is regarded by your correspondents, the least valuable 
to the graziers of all the grasses—or be, as | represent 
jt to them, a grass which has no equal. I can add no 
weight to my opinions, Mr. Editor, by giving you my 
name. Iam unknown asa writer on any subject. Inow 
for the first time in my life put pen to paper on the sub- 

ject of agriculture. [am no botanist—and say it with 
humiliation and regret that Iam wholly unacquainted 
with the botanical names of any of the cultivated or na- 
tural grasses. All that I can say to entitle me to be lis- 
tened to for a moment, is, that } am a farmer and grazier 
of more than thirty years experience and observation, and 
have practically tested the value of most of the grasses 
entemical or imported which are to be found in Maryland. 
Nearly twenty’ years ago I learned from farmers in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, that what was 
there called blue grass, and sometimes the green-sward 
Or Spear grass, was what in Maryland is called English 
grass; and that of the blue grass of Maryland they had 
no knowledge. About sixteen years ago, being at the 
house of an extentive and experienced grazier in Virginia, 
and speaking highly of the value of what in Maryland 
was called blue grass, | found he had no knowledge of 
any blue grass but the green-sward of Virginia, and upon 
‘my showing him on his own farm the two kinds of grass, 
pl i out their distinguishing characteristics, he 
bn that he had never before observed them, and until 
on oA Naaaed known that they were not the same grass. 
travelling through the great valley of Virginia durin 
othe last attivir, edived. 1 found hak the blue grass be 
’ . was the blue grass of Virginia; and its supe- 
ad if fattening ‘stock over what is there called green- 











sward or spear grass, here the English grass, as fully 
recognised as my own experience had before induced me 
to ascribe to it. Indeed in the language of an intelligent 
gentleman with whom I conversed, who was an exten- 
sive and experienced farmer, grazier and drover,—* There 
is no such grass to fatten stock ; and really fat beef can- 
not be made on any other grass.” Such an assertion, 
emanating from such a source, standing alone, should 
induce us to hesitate in adopting Judge Buel’s sweeping 
denunciation of blue grass. And when I reiterate the 
fact almost to the same extent, founded upon thirty years 
experience, and assert that there is not one judicious 
grazier in one hundred residing in the grazing region 
west of Baltimore, who will not attest the same as the 
result of his experience and observation, is there not some 
ground to prompt the judicious inquirer to doubt the cor- 
rectness of Judge Buel’s estimate of the value of blue 
grass. My own experience given in a few words, and 
that of all judicious farmers in this section of Maryland, 
with whom I have conversed, is, that (except for hogs 
for which clover is far preferable) good blue grass pas- 
tures are superior to all other pastures for the fattening 
of stock of every kind. With proper management, it 
furnishes first rate pasture throughout the pasture season 
of the year. And J assert without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that a greater number of horses, cattle, or sheep 
can be fattened on the same number of acres in blue grass, 
than in any other grass now in use in Maryland. To 
this it will probably be remarked, how is this possible, as 
in most seasons during the latter part of July, the whole of 
August, and part and sometimes the whole of September, 
the blue grass ceases to vegetate or grow? To this | 
reply, that the objection is readily removed: Divide your 
pasture land; keep one half till after harvest when the 
blue grass has seeded, and you have the best of pastures, 
which will sustain and fatten faster double the quantity 
of stock that the same number of acres in any other grass 
willdo. There is a remarkable and peculiar property in 
this grass which ] have observed in no other, and it is 
this: The seed stalks or stems do not die and become 
dry as do those of all other grasses after the seed matures ; 
but they continue green and sufficiently succulent until 
destroyed late in the fall by severe frosts; nor is the seed 
(like that perhaps of all other grasses) shed soon after it 
matures, but it for the most part, remains on the stalk as 
long as it is green. This grass also puts forth a far greater 
number of stems bearing seed than any other grass. 

The preceding remarks have been made that inexperi- 
enced agriculturists might not without experiment assent 
to the assertion of Judge Buel in reference to grazing, as 
to the smallness of the crop of blue grass, its deficiency 
in nutritive qualities, and the little dependence that can 
be placed upon it. My decided conviction is, that it is 
the most nutritive of all grasses—will fatten more stock 
from the same quantity of land—and being the spontane- 
ous growth of the soil is the most economical. Such is 
my conviction upon this subject, that residing as 1 do not 
very remotely from the city of Baltimore, and having it 
in my power to convert my establishment in a great mea- 
sure into a dairy farm, I certainly, if deprived of my blue 
grass pastures, would abandon altogether the fattening of 
horned cattle. 

Had Judge Buel confined his disparaging strictures on 
blue grass simply to the crop of hay which it would yield, 
I should not have ventured thus to trespass on your valu- 
able time, although I should not even then have concur- 
red with him to the extent to which he has gone. As 
respects the quantity of hay raised to the acre, it certainly 
falls far short of timothy, clover and other cultivated 
grasses which might be named; but on strong loamy or 
argillaceous soils more than a ton to the acre may be 
saved; and in quality far more nutritious and valuable 
than that of any other hay of which I have any know- 
ledge. 

1 am friendly to the importationand trial of foreign 
grasses by agriculturists with a view to their benefit; but 
not the use of those grasses to the total exclusion of in- 
digenous grasses of spontaneous growth and of far more 
value. 

Speaking in reference to a crop of small grain on a fal- 
low, I could excuse a farmer for calling blue grass a pest, 
because, without its destruction, such a crop would rarely 
be abundant, and to destroy it would require repeated 
ploughings in,the course of the summer. But in respect 
to a crop of Indian corn or any other crop than that of 
small grain, such a complaint would never escape the lips 
of a judicious cultivator of the soil. Any experienced 
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farmer will tell you that the most certain Preparation and 
condition of a field for a good crop of corn, is to > 
under a good blue grass turf or sod, and planting and - 
tivating the corn on the surface never to turn up the pow 
until the crop of small grain is to be sown in the fall 
Corn thus cultivated suffers lessin a drought, than in 2 : 
other preparation of the soil of which I have been ea 
nizant. °6- 
Most unexpectedly to me this communication has bee 
extended to an inordinate length, and should it on that = 
any other ground be denied insertion in the Atneriean 
Farmer, I shall at least have the consolation to believe 
that it has been read by one more competent than | re 
to judge whether its perusal could be useful in the cor. 
rection of error, or in eliciting the opinions of others 
much more competent to do justice to the subject than | 
am. , D. 


We copy the following proposition from the National 
Intelligencer, which the Editors say, emanates from “one 
of the oldest and best writers in this country on rural to. 
pics, whose great experience in political as well as agri- 
cultural affairs entitles any suggestion of his to respectful 
consideration.” We hope his suggestions may be adopt. 
ed. ‘The seat of government is the appropriate place for 
a National Institution of the kind proposed, where are 
congregated every winter, numbers of the most enlight. 
ened and enterprizing citizens from every State and Ter. 
ritory,drawn thither by the attendance in, or upon business 
with Congress and the several departments of Govern. 
ment. The agricultural meetings recently held in some 
of the Eastern States, have imparted much interest, and 
we hope to see the example followed at all the capitals of 
the States, as well as that of the Union. Onward is the 
march of agricultural improvement, and we hope the day 
is not far distant, when this pillar and support of all the 
other branches of industry will have that high standing 
and receive that countenance which its importance de. 
serves. 


To THE YEOMANRY OF THE UNITED Srartezs, 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: An old friend to A- 
mericen husbandry begs leave to say a few words to you 
in favor of establishing a National Society of Agriculture 
at the city of Washington, where it was manifestly the 
anxious wish of the Father of his Country to establish 
one. There are few among us, | presume—if, indeed, any 
—who now entertain the least doubt in regard to the 
numerous advantages which would acerue to our landed 
interests from such an institution, especially if it were cons 
nected with an agricultural school and experimental farm, 
where our young men who meant to devote themselves to 
farming might simultaneously acquire both the seience 
and the practice of their profession in a more rapid and 
perfect manner than they could in any other institution. 
To organize a society ofagriculture on a comprehensive 
and liberal scale, such as would do honor not only to 
yourselves, but to our whole nation, nothing is now want- 
ing but the voluntary co-operation of a few hundred of 
the millions of persons who compose your class. Canit, 
then, he possible that the spirit of American husbandry is 
so utterly dead among us that not even this small number 
of yeomanry can be found in the United Siates both ready 
and willing to make the attempt? Most sincerely do | 
hope and believe that there are not only hundreds’ but 
thousands who would lend a helping hand, if merely a 
few friends to the object would once assume moral courage 
enough to form a rallying point—in other words, to an- 
nounce themselves as ready to make a beginning. But 
the misfortune is, that most men dread the possibility of 
being ridiculed fora failure in any such undertaking, more 
than they prize the certain honor (for it surely is one) 
of making the first movein any untried work, even though 
its sole object be to promote the public good. This onght 
not to be so, for it is a formidable obstacle to the forma- 
tion of all large associations for public purposes, and, of 
course, a great hindrance to that general improvement 
of our country which might be effected but for this im- 
pediment. : 

I respectfully suggest these considerations in the hope 
of drawing your immediate attention to the subject first 
mentioned, that you may be prepared, as I earnestly trust 
you will be, to favor an attempt which will probably be 
made during the extra session of Congress to get up 8 
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National Society of Agriculture—of which timely notice 
will be given. I have reason to believe that several in- 
fluential members of Congress will aid it. Surely. then, 
a sufficient number of your own body, from the different 
States of our Union, will feel interest enough in the great 
objects of the meeting to be present. If only three or 
four from each of the States nearest to Washington, or if 
a portion of the farmers and planters of the Congressional 
districts in those and the States more remote, would make 
proxies of their respective Representatives in Congress, a 
numerous and highly respectable assemblage of the true 
friends of American husbandry might easily be convened, 
and would hardly fail to form a society whose beneficent 
influence would soon be felt, even to the most remote 
arts of our Confederacy. 

Now, too, there are hopes of establishing an agricultur- 
al school and experimental farm; for the constitutional 
scruples, either real or pretended, which have heretofore 

revented Congress trom appropriating even a single cent 
of the public money to aid agriculture, although they 
have devoted millions to foster commerce and manufac- 
tures, cannot possibly be reasonably urged against using 
the Smithsonian legacy to promote the first and immea- 
surably the most important of those three great sources 
of national wealth and prosperity. As this gift of the 
highly philanthropic donor—munificent as it really is— 
would not suffice to found and endow a university on the 
most comprehensive scale, it surely could not be applied 
to any more limited school, so well as to the one above 
mentioned ; since, among all the numerous professions of 
society, there is not one of the whole number which re- 
quires so much general and practical knowledge in order 
to bring it to perfection, as that of the agriculturist. But 
this is a subject which, if followed out, would lead me far 
from the sole purposes of this brief address, which is most 
earnestly and anxiously to solicit your co-operation in the 
attempt to establish a National Society of Agriculture. 
That you may give it, both with heart and hand, is the 


fervent wish of your devoted friend, 


April 10, 1841. AGRICOLA. 





Sitx Cutture.—Imrortant DiscoveryY.—THE 
MuscakDING IN AMERICA. 

Probably the most important information it has ever 
fallen to the lot of the writer of this to communicate to 
the Public, on the subject of silk culture in this country, 
will be found in the present article. It has long been 
known to every one who has read much on the subject 
of the silk culture, that, by the ravages of a disease called 
Muscarding in Europe, the average loss of worms, taking 
one year with another, amounting to from forty-five to 
fifty per cent. of all the worms hatched ; and, what was 
still worse, the disease generally made its appearance after 
the greater portion of the expense of the rearing had been 
incurred. This evil has continued, from time beyond the 
reach of history, to within a year or two past. In the 
United States, all of us have heretofore considered our 
worms exempt from this fatal disease, it having generally 
been supposed not to exist here atall. This was a fatal 
delusion. I have just received from Fyance a copy of the 
“Annales de la Societe Sericicole, fondeeen 1837, pour 
la propagation et l’amelioration de lindustrie de la soie 
en France,” for 1837, 1838, and 1839, in one of the vol- 
umes of wirich I find a plate representing silkworms in 
the various stages of the muscarding ; the first glance at 
which showed me that it was the identical disease of 
which a great portion of the silkworms in this country 
have perished. All who saw the disease last summer and 
have seen this plate identified it instantly. I shall en- 
deavor to have translations made for the next number of 
the Silk Journal, and if possible, shall accompany them 
with a copy of the plate, that all may read, see and judge 
for themselves. In the meantime, however, I have 
thought it advisable to take this hasty notice of the fact, 


. thatall silk-growers may be enabled to apply the PREVEN- 
_ Tive and REMEDY. Happily, the remedy will do no harm, 


either to the healthy worms or those that may be affected 
with other diseases, and is cheap and easily applied. ‘The 
remedy is a free application of air-slacked lime to the 
worms, and also to the floors of the cocoonery, and white 
washing all the wood-work of the fixtures. 
should be sifted through a fine sieve on the worms, two or 
three times a week if healthy, and once a day if diseased, 
in the morning before first feeding, and after cleaning the 


.,hurdles. The quantity of lime to be sifted on the worms 


may be just sufficient to whiten the worms and leaves 
well ; and it should be commenced when the worms are 


he lime, 





ing 34,798 francs' less than in 1838. 





half-grown, say twelve to fifieen days old. This remedy 
has, during the past two years, enabled those persons in 
France who used it to save and obtain cocoons from nine- 
ty-seven per cent. of all the worms hatched. 

Now that we kNow we have this formidable disease a- 
mongst us, it becomes necessary that the remedy should 
be applied ; and, as there are very few, if any, who know 
the disease by sight, | would most earnestly recommend 
that the remedy be applied in atu cases, whether the 
worms are sickly or not; for it is even more effectual as 
a PREVENTIVE than as a remedy, and, as before stated, will 
do no harm to either healthy or sickly worms. 

I consider it fortunate that this invaluable information 
has reached me at this particular moment, just in time to 
he of immense service to us in this our day of ordeal. 
Further particulars of the disease and the remedy will be 
published in the forthcoming and subsequent numbers of 
the Silk Journal. Giveon B. Smitn, 
Editor of the Silk Journal, Baltimore, Md. 





PHILADELPHIA Society FoR PRoMoTING AGRICULTURE. 


Stated meeting, N. Biddle, President, in the chair. 
The following papers were read. 

1. On the Mildew in Wheat, by K. Smith, Secretary 
to the Society. This destructive disease to the main stay 
and dependence of the farmer, is ascribed to the common 
practice of sowing grass seeds with wheat, the conse- 
quence of whichis that in the following summer, if the grass 
should grow strong, an undue and injurious degree of 
moisture surrounds the lower part of the wheat stalk 
which impedes the healthy growth of the plant at a time 
when all the heat of the sun, and free exposure to the air 
are required to insure a free circulation of its juices. This 
theory was supported by many facts such as the known 
freedom from Mildew in the wheat of some farmers, who 
never sow grass seed with their grain. 

2. The freedom from the disease in a wheat field with- 
out grass in it, which grew between two other fields both 
of which were sown with grass seeds, and which suffered 
greatly from mildew. 

3. The freedom from Mildew in a strip of land in a 
wheat field which had been omitted to be sown with grass 
seeds, whilst the rest of the.the field was much injured by 
it. Other striking facts were given in support of the the- 
ory, which was further illustrated by a train of reasoning 
founded upon the known laws of vegetable physiology. 
On the other hand it remains to be accounted for, how it 
happens that many farmers have happily never been visi- 
ted by mildew, although in the constant practice of sow- 
ing grass seed with their wheat or barley.—National Ga- 
zelte. 





Wine From Native Grares.—We have just seen a 
specimen of a wine made in our vicinity from the Catawba 
grape. This grape is a native of America, and will flour- 
ish remarkably well in this soil and climate. The gen- 
tlemen who have made the successful experiment with 
this species of the native grape, are Messrs. John Davis 
and A. Goodwin, (natives of Switzerland,) living about 
four miles from Utica township in Clark county, Ja.,and 
on the road between Charlestown and Utica. They have 
in their vineyard about six acres.—The Catawha is a red 
grape ; and the wine produced from it is ofa mild and. very 
pleasant flavor, resembling somewhat the purest Rhenish 
wine, but destitute of much of its acidity. It is, however 
superior to any of the Rhenish wines we have ever met 
with. This grapeis very easily cultivated, and, being a 
native (of South Carolina, we believe,) is perfectly secure 
from the rigor of our severest winters. 

Messrs. Davis and Goodwin are of opinion, so far as 
their experience enables them to judge, that one thousand 
gallons of this wine might be produced from a single acre, 
and if so, the wine can be afforded at the low price of 124 
cents per bottle. The little they have sold the present 
year brought them $3 per gallon. Weshall watch with 
great interest the further result of this important experi- 
ment.— Louisville Journal. 





Tre, Tospacco Monopory in Franee.—A late Paris 
paper states, on the authority of official report distribated 
among the Deputies by the Minister of Finanee, that the 
profits of the tobacco monopoly to the state for 1839 were 
66,001,841 francs, ($12,375,346 19;) "being 4,319,416 
franes more than in 1838. The profitson the gunpowder 





Comparative Vaxve or Horses, Mutes & Oxen. 
Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucken—An apology is due to 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, for omitting to re- 
port on the subject they have twice assigned to me, but 
it having been inconvenient to attend the annual meeting 
when the appointments were made, they were not suffi- 
ciently impressed on mymind to draw my attention to 
the subject in time for their meeting the present month. 
Indeed, in consequence of the press of other matters, it 
was not till now, that it occurred to me that this duty 
was to he performed. So far, however, as their object is 
the publication of the different reports, it may be accom- 
plished by the insertion of this communication, bm with 
this serious abatement of its usefulness, that it cannot re- 
ceive that revision and sanction of the intelligent members 
of the board, that would so materially add to its correct- 
ness and authority. 

The comparative value of horses-and oxen for agricul- 
tural purposes, has so often been the subject of discus- 
sion, and the arguments so very correetly and succinctly 
stated in your own paper so lately as March last, that it 
would hardly seem necessary to repeat them here. But 
there are some considerations connected with this sub- 
ject, not hitherto treated of to much extent, that J will 
submit to the public, for the purpose of eliciting hereafter, 
such observation and discussion as may lead to highly im- 
portant results. 

In a country so varied as ours in climate, soil, surface, 
tillage, crops, extent of farms, &c. &c., there must neces- 
sarily be sufficient difference in circumstances, to justify 
the use of both horses and oxen, not only in contiguous, 
but even on the same premises. This assertion will ap- 
pear conclusive, by simply stating the universally ac- 
knowledged merits of each. These are summarily stated 
by assigning such labor to the horse, as is required to 
much extent during the hot season, where active move- 
ments are wanted, and when a load is to be removed a 
considerable distance over a good road. This seems to 
be the extent of superiority claimed for the “noble beast.” 
The claims of his more humble, but on the whole, much 
more useful competitor, are the smaller amount required 
to purchase them, the economy and simplieity of tackle, 
the easiness and cheapness of keep, less liability to dis- 
ease, docility in managing, constant improvement till they 
have attained a full growth, and their whimate value when 
they have outlived their working ‘character. ‘These are 
the generally distinguished characteristics between the 
two races; though it not unfrequenty happens that indi- 
viduals of each approach and even eross the line of de- 
marcation, the horse sometimes falling below the average 
standard of ox endurance and speed, while the latter if 
truly bred and properly trained, boldly pushes his way 
into the foremost ranks of his prouder rival. That a great 
improvement may result from a strict observation of the 
capabilities and requirements of each, there cannot be a 
doubt. Let us see the position they respectively occupy 
at the present time. The horses in this and the northern 
States generally are very wel}-adapted to the service they 
have to perform. If we except the French horse, as he 
is called, (deriving his name probably, from his having 
been almost entirely used by the French Canadians,) 
which is a cross of a very good European horse on the 
Indian poney ; and is in'deservedly high reputation as a 
hardy, serviceable animal, and. is very extensively used 
along the State’s side of the Canada line; we have no well 
defined or distincitive breeds of horses, but they are a 
mixed race, made up from good stallions imported from 
time to time, on our former stock of mares; and in New 
York and Jersey especially, there has been a high cross 
from the very. choicest imported bloods, and to such ex- 
tent has this been carried, that in many sections of these 
States, and several of the others, it will be almost impos- 
sible to find a native animal now, that is not deeply in the 
best blood. By choicest, it should not be understood, 
the dandy racers of their day, that will run against a 
streak of lightning provided they have little weight to 
carry, but the strong, serviceable, enduring animal, whose 
progeny is as well suited to the road and plow, as their 
sires were to the turf... Some of which were Post Boy, 
Messenger, Membrino, Duroc, Eclipse and Bellfounder, 
whose descendants may be found pretty extensively dis- 
tributed over the north, and constitute an invaluable im- 
provement to the former respectable. stock. This, im- 
provement, if universal, would probably be all that would 
be requisite in horse flesh. But there still remain a great 
number not tempered by noble blood, with ungainly 
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brutes, whose bones scarcely possess more strength or 
density than a corn cob ; and with muscles more resem- 
bling a tanned sheep skin, than the wiry sinews of the 
well bred beast, and if these could be at once spayed and 
castrated, we should secure a double benefit, in breeding 
few horses and those of the best kind. ; 
‘The question has been much mooted of late in Ken- 
ticky and elsewhere at the South, (where they have in 
this extensive section, but two kinds of horses, one good 
for racing, and the other good for nothing,) as to the kind 
of animal required to improve their agricultural horses, 
and wisely dixcarding the notion of importing some of the 
old varieties of Europe that were formerly held in con- 
siderable repute, such as the Suffolk Punch, the Cleveland 
Bay, the Black cart horse, and others that have much de- 
generated of late, whether positively or relatively, I can- 
notsay, others having been vastly improved by the infusion 
of better blood; and they have with much good sense 
ordered some of the best stallions from Long Island and 
elsewhere, from the stock we so largely possess, and from 
them they will soon acquire a valuable race. We of the 
north, require no importation to secure for us better hors- 
es than can be found in the world for our purposes. We 
have only to select judiciously with more show, or sub- 
stance, according to the fancy of breeders; and from 
these we can produce all that is required. 

But we object to the number of horses kept among us. 
They are oo expensive a luxury. Food enough is con- 
sumed by the surplus horses in this country and England, 
to make every individual in them both, entirely comforta- 
ble. From the earliest days after the flood to the present 
time, they have been a prominent object of pride, as well 
as engine of conquest, plunder and devastation, by every 
tyrant and robber from Nimrod to Napoleon. We can- 
not wonder then, they were so emphatically interdicted 
to the Israelitish shepherds, by the express command of 
Jehovah himself, for how could the narrow valleys of 
their limited Canaan, have contented them, or supplied 
half their swarming population with food, had they pos- 
sessed the proportion of horses we think essential to 
our necessities? And no sooner did Solomon commence 
his career of glory und conquest, accompanied by the 
introduction of an extensive royal stud, imitated no 
doubt. by the nobles and grandees of the land, than the 
nation passed under au intolerable oppression, that result- 
ed in the revolt of ten twelfths of the people, and soon 
after, in the subjugation and captivity of all. 

We have no hesitation in venturing the assertion, that 
were our present stock of horses reduced to one fourth 
their present number, and the places of another fourth 
supplied by mules, and each put to their required duties, 
the remaining labor of the country would be vastly more 
advantageously performed by oxen. But first of mules. 

It would appear on even a very slight reflection, that 
in excluding the services of this humble, but hardy and 
useful animal, we are annually sustaining an immense 
loss. Probably it would not be overstating the case, tu 
say that with little grooming, half the attention and feed, 
and no disease, they will outlive the laboring lives of hors- 
es, and do the whole work of each. But that there is 
t disparity in favor of the former, in the amount of 
" sJabor rendered for the quantity of expense bestowed on 

éach, those-who have tested both are prompt to testify. 

They are the only beast of labor that can be trusted by 

their masters in the hands of the slaves at the South, 

their hardiness enabling them to live under a usage that 

would kill horses almost as fast as harnessed. They are 
easily and cheaply reared, strong for their weight, hardy, 
require little attention, subsisting on the coarsest herbage, 

almost free from disease, and live to a great age in the 

full ion of vigor and strength, many being found 
capable of their accustomed labor at 35 and 40 years old, 
and some authentically stated to have attained ages appa- 
rently almost incredible. Why then, under these mani- 
fest and acknowledged advantages, are they not generally 
used? The whole objections, after deducting a little for 
family viciousness, may be summed up in one word— 
at Unifortunately for-us, those we have been accus- 

~ “tomed "to see, have had more than a due proportion of 
' muzzle, chunk head, long ears, ewe neck, narrow 
“chest, ‘diminutive legs, small. body, cat hams, and most 
ng tails, the result of breeding an indifferent 
mares of the country. But ina ques- 
ly we must school our ideas somewhat, and 
‘quite the mule to the symmetrical 
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but a very valuable and useful beast. He has, tote sure, 
in days of yore, and among nations we deem less, taste- 
ful and refined than ourselves, been esteemed not only as 
a beast of burthen, but considered with regard among the 
luxurious, the opulent and the proud : and kings, princes, 
and nobles, from Absalom, (the most courtly dandy, and 
thorough-going demagogue on record, that has as far 
distanced his competitors in the race of folly, as his broth- 
er Solomon has all modern philosophers in wisdom,) to 
the haughty sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, that stand 
uneclipsed in later times in the acquisition of territory, 
wealth and glory they made for their country, the mule 
has received all that brute regard and fondness we bestow 
upon the horse. Nor should their taste be too summarily 
questioned. We have seen specimens of this hybrid, 
with proportions so happily blended as to challenge not 
simply our approval, but our high admiration, standing 
19 hands, symmetrical, (for a mule,) firm jointed, clean 
limbed, compact, round barrel, arched neck, and a cos- 
tume varying, through every shade, from a light roan to 
a jet black, and which reflected like a mirror, the light 
from their polished sides, constituting altogether a lofty 
bearing, that would effectuaily silence the pretensions of 
half the legitimate bloods of the land. Such animals 
could not be purchased for $500 per pair, a price not 
fixed from fancy, but from actual experience, believed to 
be within their absolute value. Let the experiment at 
once pe tried, by using some of the best Kentucky Jacks 
on our large blood mares, and a salutary change will soon 
be effected in our northern teams. 

But for moderate farms generally, we think the ox, be- 
yond comparison, the most profitable animal to depend 
upon for field labor. He is the natural and almost spon- 
taneous production from an indispensable portion of every 
man’s stock. He comes almost unbidden to our hands, 
and is reared with little trouble or attention on the coarser 
products of the farm; is liable to few diseases, which are 
generally understood and easily remedied ; is domestic, 
kindly disposed, tractable, patient, and ever ready to do 
his utmost; and when ke has worked through his best 
years, and attained to a full maturity, he is turned into the 
field to gather up and condense the scattered herbage, and 
then is prepared to fill up the measure of his usefulness, 
by uncomplainingly yielding up his lifeto the stern and 
never satisfied demands of his master. If at any time in 
the course of his working days, he becomes disabled, he 
is turned out and fattened, or if kept in good condition, is 
always ready for the shambles. Some years since, I had 
an ox, that through the carelesness of his driver, had a 
part of a hoof crushed, by having a log rolled on it, and 
finding it impossible to staunch the wound, I had him 
butchered, and disposed of his carcass for $62, when the 
well matched pair were not worth more than $100, for 
working oxen. Not so with the horse; if the slighest 
fracture or disease is discovered, down comes his value 
from 20 to 80 per cent, or if much disabled or seriously 
diseased, he becomes absolutely worthless, or even worse, 
as the expense of keep and farrier’s bill, is the only !e- 
gacy bequeathed by the dead brute after months of atten- 
tion. 

But to the objections to an ox team. “They cannot 
endure like the horse in hot weather.” Grant it. There 
is a part of 4 months in our climate, when they cannot do 
as mvch in the heat of the day, but there are parts of every 
day they can do a great deal; and probably all that might 
be required of them; and if the sluggards who drive them, 
would take a lesson from the feathered inmates of every 
copse, tree and shrub that surrounds them, and bestir 
themselves before the fading glimmer of the last star in the 
morning, and unyoke and provide for their weary com- 
panions in toil through the sultriness of the day, and again 
when the excessive fervor of the sun had abated, they 
would renew their labor till dewey eve admonished them 
it was time to rest, they would find probably they could 
accomplish, without excessive fatigue to their teams, all 
that was necessary to perform. 

The great objection to them, however, is their “dullness 
and inactivity.” Is the quadruped or biped in fault? We 
believe, with all due deference to our own species, the 
latter. If the poor dumb brute could portray his wrongs, 
they would frequently be found to shame his more intelli- 
gent master; and if even handed justice could be done, 
compel him to change places with the abused servant. 
The ox is generally trained before he has acquired half 
his strength, and his power at once tasked to the utmost. 


—$<$<————=— 
fully matured, he is habitually overloaded, ‘and that tor 
under every privation of nutritious and stimulating food. 
and the consequence is, as every one, not an ox or ace 
would have predicted, he loses his spirit and ambitio 
and becomes the stupid thing we are so accustomed to 
see, and the whole race are condemned for faults that real 
ly belong to another. Let light yokes or harness be 
dopted, suitable four wheeled wagons, instead of the heck 
bruising carts, that are too often a full load fora team when 
empty ; let the ox be well fed and curried and kept in hig 
yoke only a reasonable time, and never overtasked, and 
he will in his improved character, soon retort upon hig 
calumniators. But the real difficulty is, the breed of work. 
ing cattle need improving throughout the State. “In how 
large a portion of it are they far below the standard of 
working cattlein New-England? Is this owing to the 
mode of rearing, or the breed? We think the latter, All 
know the difference in the capacity for performance be. 
tween horses ofthe same bulk; that one will regularly, 
perform labor throughout the year, that would knock A 
another of the same weight in a week, and kill him in q 
month. May there notexist the same difference in the 
breeds of cattle? Without hesitation we ‘would answer 
yes, though not perhaps to the sameextent. We are not 
left to conjecture upon this point, however, though our 
unassisted reason might clearly indicate the truth ; for we 
have the recorded experience of intelligent and observing 
men, on both sides of the Atlantic, who have tried this 
matter fully and fairly, and whose united testimony is, 
that not only are certain individuals better adapted to 
various purposes of labor, but whose breeds are so con. 
stituted in form and character, as to give them the utmost 
possible adaptation to this object, consistent with the 
other important one of their nature, in furnishing subse. 
quently a carcass every way suited to the nutrition of 
man. ‘These breeds are pre-eminently the Devons and 
Herefords, and to their unrivalled qualities for draft, Lou- 
don, Youatt, and other distinguished writers testify ; and 
their opinions are corroborated by thousands of experi- 
enced individuals in our own country. We know the 
Devons to be intelligent, docile, spirited and capable, quick 
in their movements and enduring in performance, and in 
many instances, when of pure blood, well trained, and 
properly managed, rendering it no easy matter for good 
horses to out-do them. Youatt yields to the Herefords 
nearly the same meed of praise, and allows them greater 
strength, though we think them less active. Classifying 
them by the sportsman’s scale, we should say the Devons 
were the thorough bred, and the Hereford the stout hun- 
ter, and though not possessing the speed, yet with suffici- 
ent for his object, he is enabled to carry greater weight 
than his more active rival. Both have good forms and 
constitutions, a large share of Bovine intelligence, a quick 
eye and ready ear, dense bones, strong joints, a large pro- 
portion of well disposed muscle, great strength and a rapid 
stride that makes it no easy matter for their drivers to kee 
pace with them ; in addition to which, they are kind feed- 
ers, and when turned out to grass, will take on flesh 
rapidly, and when fattened are preferred and will (in 
England at any rate, where the different breeds have been 
guaged by all the epicurean palates that have taken cog- 
nizance of flesh for the last two or three centuries,) bring a 
higher price than any except the Scotch cattle. Did we 
possess these valuable cattle, and their descendants cross- 
ed with our best natives,extensively disseminated through 
our State, we should hear very little about the great in- 
feriority of cattle. 

It may perhaps be asked if the far famed Short Horns 
are not adapted to labor? Jf so, their advocates have 
failed to demonstrate it, with some few exceptions ; nor do 
we deem it compatible with their characters they should 
ever be so distinguished. There is an anatomical and 
physical impossibility in the thing. They must combine 
opposite and irreconcilable properties in accomplishing 
this. Their great and paramount excellence is, to load on 
flesh in the right points atan early age, combined with 
great capacity in the cows for secreting milk, in which 
they are excelled by no other breed except the Long 
Horned Durham or Yorkshire. In conclusion, for this 
article has already been drawn out to an unwarrantable 
length, all that is necessary in compassing the great desi- 
deratum, the improvement of our country cattle, is to 
select the choicest native animals we have already, that 
are best adapted to this purpose, and cross them with 
Devons, and perhaps Herefords, selected in England:ese 





If however, he is allowed a respite, his burdens are for a 
brief time only delayed, and long before his strength is 


pecially for this object, and we shall soon have a race 
not surpassed for securing to the agriculturist what he 
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poery demands, viz. the accomplishment of the greatest 
amount of farm labor at the least expense. 
Truly yours, R. L. Aven. 
Buffalo, Feb. 1841. 





Peach TreES.—The following is from the Delaware 
Farmer, printed nearly forty years ago, and [ wish to en- 
qnire whether any of your readers have tried either meth- 
od, and if so, with what success. 

Agentleman in Pennsylvania took the following meth- 
od to preserve his peach trees from being injured by 
worms, caterpillars; &c. He took away the gum that 
jssues out of the tree affected by the worm, strewed a lit- 
tle brimstone round the root, and covered it with a fine 
mould that it might not blow away, yetso that the sun 
might operate through it, and cause the brimstone to fumi- 

te, which destroys the worms. One pound of brim- 
stone is sufficient for near two hundred trees. 

“The writer has lately heard that an accident has dis- 
covered a remedy against the Peach Destroyer. A poor 
woman who had cultivated some land had some peach trees 
in her little garden, which she rented, being forced to go 
out by her landlord, designing to deprive him of her fruit 
trees, she took a kettle of boiling water, and poured the 
contents at the root of each, with a view to kill the trees 
by scalding, but instead of scalding the trees, she scalded 
the worms, and the trees thrived.” 

One of our neighbors keeps his peach trees in fine 
order, by following the suggestion in the latter part of the 
above article. Whenever he discovers gum issuing from 
the tree, he applies hot water, and finds it an effectual 
remedy for the worms. When the application is to be 
made above the ground, on the body or branches, he places 
acloth beneath the place, made a little dishing, so as to 
retain the water as long as he chooses, and thus applies 
it with very little trouble.|—New England Farmer. 





Roots.—The question, “What kind of roots do you 
consider the best to give to cows that give milk in the 
winter?” we will answer: Sugar beet first; carrots next; 
(we are not acquainted with the parsnip for this purpose; ) 
the mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, and flat turnip, are all ser- 
viceable in moderate quantities to the stock in winter. 
But turnips of all varieties give an unpleasant taste to the 
milk. This evil, however, may be mainly, if not entire- 
ly, remedied by pouring two or three gills of boiling water 
into each gallon of milk, immediately after it is taken 
from the cow. . oe 

The sugar beet will make as much milk as any one of 
the roots, and the milk will be rich and sweet. The car- 
rot is believed not to increase the quantity so much as 
the beet, but its effect upon the quality is probably equally 
favorable. Our own experience makes the carrot a more 
certain crop than the beet, and taking several seasons in 
succession, the carrot, on good, rich, but rather dry up- 
land, has been raised at less expense than the beet. On 
the moister soils the beets may do better. We have 
raised them quite profitably for the last two seasons, on 
peat-meadow or bog lands. Grown there, they are large 
and coarse, but yet answers a good purpose. We, how- 
ever, would not advise any one to go into the cultivation 
of them to the exclusion of carrots. It is good husband- 
ry to try several kinds. The season in which one fails 
may be favorable to others. The carrot will keep long- 
er than the beet, and is better for spring use.— id. 





Frower DepartMeNntT.—April. 

Dahlias will now be among the principal objects of at- 
tention, especially where there is a good collection. The 
roots should be potted, if not done before, and the plants 
forwarded, in order to get some early blooms. The main 
stock for planting out need not be started till May. Seed 
sown now will produce plants which will bloom in Sept. 

Verbenas will be pushing rapidly, and coming into 
full bloom. Repot, and train the plants to neat trellises, 
except such as are intended for beds in the open air. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds will require care. Stir the 
soil between the rows, and prepare the bed for the bloom- 
ing, in May. 

Ranunculus beds, planted as directed last autumn, 
should now be fully exposed, every fine day, to the air. 

Camellias will require plenty water till they have com- 
pleted their growth. Syringe three times a week over 
the foliage. 

Cactuses which show buds, should be watered more 
freely, and not be too much exposed to the sun, or the 
flowers would soon fall. 





Erythrina crista-galli—Roots of this fine plant should 
now be brought into the house, to forward them to be 
turned out in May. 

Amaryllis formosissima, tuberoses, gladioluses, &c., 
may now be potted for early blooming. 

Dwarf rocket larkspur seed, as well as several of the 
hardy annuals, such as candytufts, Silene compacta, &c., 
should be planted immediately ; the former in small beds 
or patches, where they need not be transplanted. 

Roses, and other shrubs, vines, &c., should be removed 
this month. 

Paonies, and hardy herbaceous plants, of all kinds, may 
be now transplanted with safety. 

Ericas and Epacrises may be yet put in with success. 

Chrysanthemums may now be propagated by suckers 
or cuttings.—Magazine of Horticulture. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Prices at Centre Market, Saturday, April 17.-—Butter, 
print, 25a374c; do roll, 16a25c; Eggs, per dozen, 14c; Tur- 
keys, 874c to $1.25; Chickens, pair, 50a75c; Pig, qr. 50a624 
cis; Shoat, do 624a75; Roasters, 874a$1,124; Veal, qr. 50a 
874; Mutton, qr. 3742624; Lamb, qr. 314250; Apples, per 
peck, 25a50; do dried, 374; Potatoes, 18%a25; Turnips, 15; 
Onions, 124a18%; Beets, peck, 183; Parsnips, peck, 10a15; 
Carrots, per bunch, 3; Cellery, do 64al0; Cabbages, head, 
2a8; Sprouts, peck, 6al24c; Lettuce, bunch, 74e; do plate, 
6+. Butchers’ Meats.—Beef, prime pieces, 9al0c; do coarse, 
5a7; do corned, 7a8; do dried, 124; do tongues, smoked, 50; 
Pork, fresh, 8c; do corned, 8a9; Hams, 10a124; Joles, 5; 
Veal, 9212; Mutton, 6a8; Sausages, 10; Lard, 9210; Corn 
Meal, 100 Ibs. $1,25; Wheat Flour, do $2,75. 

Fish Market.—The supplies of all description of Fresh 
Fish are very abundant. Shad were selling at 18% to 374c 
per pair. So far, we learn, the run of Shad has been con- 
sidered favorable for the upper fisheries, notwithstanding the 
coolness of the weather. 

Fuel.—Oak Wood, per cord, $3,50 to $4,25, and Pine $2,- 
75 to $3. 

Castle. —The supply of Beef Cattle offered to-day at the 
drove yards was fair, and prices are without change. Of 200 
head that were offered, about 150 were taken by the butchers 
at prices ranging from $6,50 for good to $8 per 100 Ibs. for 
strictly prime. Live Hogs are in fair supply and we con- 
tinue to quote at $5,25 to $5,50 per 100 Ibs. : 

Flour.—We note sales of Howard street to a moderate ex- 
tent to day from stores at $4,56 for good common brands, 
which we now quote as the top of the market. The receipt 
price has declined, and we now quote the rate from wagons 
at $4,374. 

No sales of City Mills—held at $4,624. 

Sales of Susquehanna to-day at $4,56 a $4,624—the latter 
for small lots. pete ‘ 

Grain.—We quote fair to prime Md. red Wheat at 90a 
100 cts. A sale of 4000 bushels stored Suequehanna red 
was made to-day at $1,01 for shipment, 

Sales of yellow corn to-day at 50a51 cts. and of white at 
48 a 49 cts. 

Maryland Oats are scarce and wanted. A small lot was 
sold to-day at 35 ets. Sales of Virginia at 31 cts. 

A parcel of 3500 bushels stored Susquehanna Rye was 
sold to-day at 55 cts. We quote Maryland at 50 cents. 

Cloverseed.—The season for the sale of this article being 
now well over, there are scarcely any transactions taking 
place. Small retail sales of very prime seeds are occasional- 
ly made at $4,25 to $4,50. tae ; as 

Timothy Seed.—There is a very limited business doing in 
strictly prime quality at $2,75 to $3 per bushel from stores. 

Sugars.—We note sales of Porto Ricos by private con- 
tract at $7a8; and of Brazil at $8,75. At auction on Tues- 
day, 184 hhds. Porto Rico were sold at $6,10a7,85. At auc- 
tion yesterday 350 hhds. N. Orleans were sold at $5,30a6,95 

Tobacco.—Supplies eome in treely, the receipts this week 
being over 1000 bhds. of Maryland. There was a fair de- 
mand throughout the week for common to good descriptions, 
and sales were made freely at $4a7. Shippers show no dis- 
position to purchase the finer sort, To-day there appears to 
be a little less demand, and in some instances sellers have 
yielded a trifle. Our former quotations embrace the range 
of the market, viz: inferior and common $4a5; middling to 
good $5,25a7.50; good $8a8,50, and fine $9al3. Ohio comes 
in slowly. The few sales making are at former rates, viz: 
common to middling $5; good $5,50a6,50 ; fine red and wrap- 
pery $8al2; prime yellow at $7,50a10, and extra wrappery 
$15a17. The inspections of the week comprise 1033 hhds. 
Maryland; 43 bhds. Ohio; 59 hhds. Kentucky; 5 hhds. Vir- 
ginia, and | hhd. Pennsylvania—total 1141 bhds. 

Fish.--The recent bad weather has operated injuriously upon 
the operations at the Fisheries thus far. The accounts from the 
Susquehanna fisheries are not encouraging. The few lots of 
new Shad which have reached the market as_ yet have been 
sold at $8,50 per bhl. New Herrings sell as fast‘as received 
at $3,50 per bbl. ‘The inspections of the week comprise 25 
bbls. shad, and 99 bbls. Herrings. ; 

Provisions.— In barrel meats there is nothing doing, and 





We quote Baltimore Mess Beef at $12,50; No. 1 at $10.50; 
and Prime at $8." The price of Pork continues unseuled, 
with heavy stocks in the market. Transactions in Western 
assoried Bacon have taken place to some extent at 6 cts. for 
prime and sales of small lois of the same description at 64 to 
64 cts. We quote the range for fair to prime quality at 6 to 
64 cents; Hams at 8 to 9 cis; Sides at 6 to 64 cts; and Shovl- 
ders at 54 cents. Baltimore cured Hams are held at 10to 104 
cents. We are not advised of any sales of Lard, and con- 
tinue to quote Western No. | in-kegs at 8 cents and holders 
firm.—In Butter there is very little doing, and the stocks are 
now offering at reduced rates. We now quote Glades No. 
2 at 12 to 14 cents, No. 3 at 8 to 10 cents. 





At New Orleans, April 9.—Arrived ‘since the 6th, 6.000 

bales Cotton—cleared 5,833. ‘The stock on hand, 150,120 
bales. The finer grades have been much sought after, and 
their value has increased correspondingly. ‘The general be- 
lief of a crop not exceeding 1,600,000 bales has tended to oc- 
casion this augmentation in prices.— Liverpool Classification. 
— Louisiana and Mississippi.—Ordinary 9a94; middling 98a. 
10%; middling fair 104al02; fair Llall4; good fair 11%al2s; 
good and fine 13. The ‘Tobacco market has been-very ani- 
mated, and nearly 1000 bhds. have changed hands at full 
prices. —The stock on sale amounts to 800 hhds. About 500 
hhds. Sygar have changed hands at previous prices. Ex- 
tremes range from 5a63c. The Flour market has been dull, 
and the sales have been chiefly confined to retail lots for con- 
sumption. I quote superfine $4,25a4,30. 
Augusta, April 15.—The business in Cotton during the 
past week has been very moderate in amount; and up to 
Tuesday evening, when the news by the Acaiia was reeeive’, 
our quotations of this day week were maintained, except for 
ordinary and middling Cottons, which were sold 4c per |b. 
lower. Yesterday there was rather more disposition to pur- 
chase, but as the views of holders generally had undergone 
no change in consequence of the news, the transactions were 
confined to a few small purchases, which were induced by 
a slight concession on the part of some small holders.—- Liver- 
pool Classification.—Ordinary to middling 10a10%; middling 
fair 11; fair 114a113-8; good and fair very scarce. . 

At New York, April 16.—The Cotton market is very firm 
and active. The sales to-day are 2000 bales so far, at full 
prices; fair Uplands in sqr. bales, 10%cts lb. The sales of 
Cotton yesterday were about 1500 bales. The sales are 
chiefly tor exportation. 

At Philadelphia, April 17.—The receipts of Flour for the 
last few days have increased considerably, and prices, of a 
consequence, in the absence of an export demand, have 
given way from $1,75 to $4,624 for Penna. brands, and to- 
day a further -lecline has heen submitted to, and several sales 
made at $4,50 per bbl. An Eastern demand has caused an 
advance in Corn, and the receipts were promptly taken early 
in the week at 48a49¢c for yellow; subsequently sales have 
been made at 50a5Ic, and white Corn 49a50c per bushel. 
Oats are brisk at 30c, which is an advance; sales of good 
Delaware Wheat at 90, and pritme do 92c, 1500 bushels 
Penna., on the Delaware, a: 95c, and 3000 do at Manayunk 
at 95c. Sales of Trinidad box Sugars at 74c; do prime re- 
tailing at 8a8¢c in stnall lots; New Orleans at 7c; Brazil 
from store at 84c. 350 Beef Cattle sold readily at $7a$8, and 
225 head, went on to New York. 








DURHAM CATTLE, AT PUBLIC SALE. 


Will be sold at public sale, on Tuesday, the llth of May next, 
1841, at 11 o’cl’k in the forenoon, on the Glenfield Farm, about 64 
miles from the city of Philadelphia, and about 1é miles from the 
borough of Frankford, 

The entire stock of C, J. Wolbert, comprising about 50 head of 
horned Cattle, a few of which are a ernss between the Devon and 
Durham—the residue thorough bred Durhams, either imported er 
derived directly from imported Stock—about 20 of the latter very 
fine young Bulls and Heifers. 

Amongst the Bulls will be found the splendid and unrivalled im- 
ported Colostra, winner of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society's 
silver medal. Most of the young Stock have been sired by Cvlostra, 
their Dams all imported. 

Amongst the Cows will be found the celebrated Butter Cow, 
Flora, formerly the property ofethe Honourable C. A. Barnitz, of 
York county, Penn. Flora has yielded 20 pounds of butter in one 
week : her cream the singular property of being turned into 
butter in 10 seconds by simply placing it in a bowl and stirridg with 


a spoon. 
BERKSHIRES. 

Also, at the same time, several litters, (from two to four months 
old) Berkshire Pigs, as well as their dams. The pigs were sirsa by 
Ben, imported per Monongahela, Captain Mrercken, from Liver- 
pool: and Prince Albert, imported by Col. Williams, of Long Island, 
New York. Frince Albert won the highest prize, (a Silver Cup) 
at the National American Institute, and is believed to be the only 
pure White Berkshire in this country. 

Catalogeus 19 days previous to sale. : . 

N B—Gentlemen at a distance who may feel inclined to attend 
this sale, are hereby most positively assnred, (the proprietor having 
sold his farm,) that the sale will be without limitation or reserve, 
and that none of the cattle willbe sol! previous to the day herein 





prices continue nominally the same as for some time past. 


{announced for public sale. Terms Cash. ; 
C. J. WOLBERT & CO. Axctioncers, 
.«, Philadelphia, Feb. 18—24 " $ ° 
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IRIS] GRAZIER, BERKSHIRE & OTHER HOGS. | 

An imported triah Grazier Boar, upwards of 12 «months old, a} 
very fixe animal. Also a 4 frish Grazier and 4 Berkshire boar, sire | 
and dain both imported, about six months, a very handsowne, well 
proporiioned animal, of good size, and in tine order. A Uerkshire 
Boar, of the best stock, black spotted, im fine order for service, 1 
snonths old. Several Berkshire Boars and Sows, 3 to 5 months 
old. Several very superior Boars and Sows, a cross of the Berk- 
shire and Cheeter a very valuable breed for farm use. Some beau- 
tifal Tuscarvtas, cross of the pot —_ China—and full bred 
young Berkshires, now about ready for delivery. 

DURHAM, DEVON & AYKSHIRE CATTLE. 

A list of cattle now on sale, to be published in a week or two. 
ep 21 Enquire of S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
MULTICAULIS TREES. 

The undersigned, residing 14 miles from the city has on his farm 
about 20,000 Multicaulis Trees of vigorous growth, $ years old, 
whieb he will either sell or Feep ON sHARes, provided a responsi- 
ble person will undertake it. Suitable out-uouses on the farm with 
abundance of room, ia the immediate vicinity of the trees, with ev- 
ery necessary convenience for feeding a large number of worms can 
be furnished. Apply at No.39 Baltimore street, or to 

WILLIAM JESSOP, near Cockeysville, Balt. Co. 
For sale, a number of very fine Pigs, a cross of the Berkshire on 
the China—price $10 a pair—the boar from Lossing’s stock. Ap- 
ply as above. ap 21 3* 














{SEED BARLEY. 
Spring Barley, grown last year in Baltimore county—a smal! 
quantity for sale by T. W. & L. LEVERING, 
ap 7 3tt Pratt st. wharf. 








FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

10 casks of prime quality white French Silesian Sugar Beet 

Seed, just received by the late arrivals from France, for sale by 
a l4 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
DURHAM CALVES. 

Fariz.ers,and others, wishing to procure tho above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MopERATE prices. can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from dams that are Goop MILK- 
ERs, by apylying any day, Suniays excepted, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road,and near the 
first toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
April 29, 1840—1 v. 


SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
€@176 Manger sraver, Pawapereua.<<F 
* i). O. PROUTY, 
Wholesale and retail 
tus dealer in Garden, «™ 
wes grass and Flower 22 
ye. SEEDS, Agricultur- 3g 
al Implements, &c. 
I have now com- 
pleted my stock of 
wee Seeds for 1841,com- ae 
prising the largest and finest assortment to be found in Philadel- 
phia. The seeds are all raised expressly for me by experienced 
growers, and are warranted the growth of 1840, and of the best? 



















quality. ALSO, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughsand Cultivators Churns and Cheese Presses 

Hay and Straw Cutters Corn Crackers 

Garden Weeders Hoes, Shovels and Spades 


Wins owing Machines Horse Power and Threshing Ma 
Turnip Drille, etc. chines, etc. etc. 

PROUTY & MEARS’ Patent Centre draft PLOUGHS, which 
carried off the premium of 100 dollars at the great trial of Ploughs 
at Worcester, Mass. on the 14th of Oct. 1840. Buckminster’s 
Corn and Seed PLANTER, etc. etc. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, on the most liberal terms. 

D. 0. PROUTY, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, {76 Market street, 
mh 24 3t between Sthand 6th streets, Philadelphia. 


VALUABLE JACKS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following described Jacks: 

An imported Spanish Jack, 6 years old, and equa! in vigor to any 
in the United States—he was imported by an officer of the navy — 
ie very docile and tractable, of a greyish color, inclining to white— 
his colts are remarkably strong and powerful.—He is now near 
Easton, Md., and will be sol! deliverable in this city—has been 
valued at $1000, but will be sold for cash at a somewhat lower price. 

Another improved Spanish Jack, 5 years old; a beautiful animal, 
also brought to this country by an officer of the navy—he is now 
standing at Middletown, Md., and his powers will be fully tested 
daring the season, and wil! be sold when he has proved himself to 
be a sure foal geticr. 

Also another fine Jack. about 9 years old—has proved himself a 
sure foal gettor,—having got 60 foals out ef 70 mares he covered 
Jast season, under disadvantageous circumstances, having been 
catried round the country to serve the mares—price, delivered in 
this city or at Elk'on, Md. $400. 

Also another fine Jack. 5 years old thisepring, now in the neigh- | 
borhood of thix city —he was sired by Black Hawk, the largest Jack 

U. States, wh-- was sold to a eee in Kentucky for 
. This Jack ix 44 or 45 inches high, is a quick coverer, and 
foal getter—he cost $1790, but the owner will now sell him 
9450, deliverable in t's city. 
is unnecessary to remark on the value of the Male; the people 
State, like those of old Kentocky, are beginning to appreci- 
hardly animal for the plough and other farming 
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LIME, LIME. 

The ubseribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having becn engaged 
for the last ten years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultaral purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 
ry to say one word in favor of itas a manure, within its limits, it 
it may 
be called by s mean experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Gevlogist for this state. to the Legislature. 

DOWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltou Hill P. O. 

ja 13 6m* Charles Co. Md. 

BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his spring litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossiog,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
for Irish Grazier (or improved Ulster) Pigs bred from the celebrated 
stock of Mr. Murdock of Ireland. Also for crosses of Berkshire & 
trish Grazier and the Black & white Berkshire. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire & above crosses, $20 per pair ; for Irislf 
Graziers >25 per pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, deliverabje 
in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid, JOHN FP. E. STANLEY, 

f 24 Haltimore 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Having disposed of all ourfall pigs, we willcontinue to receive 
orders for our spring litters of pure Berkshire pigs, ready for de- 
livery from the !st of June to the middle of July, 1841, from our 
valuable stock of breeders (for particulars of which see former ad- 
vertiscment.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair; cooped and deli 
vered in the City of Baltimore, or shipped at the port of Baitimore, 
$25 per pair. Also for half bioodsout of good country sows, by 
Prince Albert.—Price at their piggery $9 per pair; cooped and de- 
livered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $19 per pair. 

All commuuications post paid will meet with prompt attention 
according tudate. Address THOS. T. GORSUCH 

EDWD. GORSUCH, 
NererorD, Baltimore Co. Md. 

PRINCE ALBERT will serve blooded Sows at $11 each, and 
common do. at $6—they will be received and delivered at Watkins 
Tavern, corner of High and Hillen sts. fe 4 

LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street ,Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 

FOR SALE, on reasonable terms, to close a consignment, at 
wholesale or retail—200 bushels of prime fies Herds Grass Seed 
Also, 400 prime three bowed Hay Rakes, New England make, by 
wholesale or retail; and also Hay and Manure Forks, by the single 
or doze". 

Likewise, superior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, fingers ad- 
jueted by screws; Grain & Grass Scythes, &c. with my usual assort- 
ment of Agricultaral Implements. J. S. EASMMAN, 

mh31 Pratt street near Hanover. 

N. B. Landreth superior Garden Seeds always on hand for sale 
at retail. Also, just received, ten of Bachelder's Corn Planters, 
prsce each $25. °F. 

IIUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abundant tes 
timony to the truth of thiscan be given if required, as well as of 
the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine could 
be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be necessa- 
rily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often shown 
that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively value- 
less by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore. is not in- 
tended to put the corn in the Bag, butto be exactly what tne far- 
mer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
selfsharpeninz plovgh, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs ofevery other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
lron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sola by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural [mplemente of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of p!ong!ic, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


A FEW PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL TURKEYS, 
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Pure white, at $5 per pair. Aleo FANCY PIGEONS. different 
ki nds, $3 to $5 per pair. Apply to 8. SANDS. 
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PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS?!: 
‘ oa A. G. & N. U. MOPT, ! 
orner 0 nsor and Forrest-streets, O. T. 

. ; Belle-Air Market, ane oe 
EING the only Agents for this State, ; 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED Gee 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, whien i 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced Nag 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever m4 
not only as regards th» ease and facility with which it taras the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the on 











dinary kind, but also for its economical! qualities; i : 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith, ~ — “ 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest pr = 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make Pape wg 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL’ 
LERS, GRAIN CKADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE'S IM. 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &e., &. Thankful for past favor’ 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 1308 
JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Mang. 
facturer, Grant and Etticott street, near Pratt st. in the reap ; 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, h 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by pa - 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among the: 
Rice’s Improved ‘Vheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and = 

highly approved of at the receot Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 10.20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 1310.95 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and . 

well attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth's do, New York do self 
sharpening do, lull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of vario 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain " 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. Ky , 

#-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm op 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most shonats 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 . 

. HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

he subscriber continues to manufacture his Reaping ! i 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the poten eB me 
year hag —_ — —_- improvements, which will add 
greatly to its durability, and render it still more ma i 
Fands of “heron er persons. ete 

Those persons who intend to procure machines for the next hare 
vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. ‘The demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harvest previous, could not be supplied, although the manufactare 
had been more than doubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the crop) still operate 
—yet from the settled conviction of the great utility of the machine 
which very generally prevails amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, an increased number will be 
made this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it with any shadow 
"aie d th 

e has also resumed the manufacture of his high 
Corn Sheller and Husking machine, which had rhe, fy seer 
linquished to other hands. Its merits are too well known in Mary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say, that those now made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron surface instead of segments, besides several important ad- 
ditions. He has also lately constructed an implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turnips for cattle feed, with the necessary 
despatch—price $10. OBED HUSSEY. 
feb 10. tf ‘ 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTs. 

, The ener or eo ane advertisements for particu: 

ars, offers the following valuable implements 

Wor: ~~ the zee States: 4 aieelereie 

A HINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, i 

A MACHINE for morticing-posts, cuinetng odie for hon f 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &c. : 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 1 

The above is of sufficient strength for 6 or 8 horses; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 

a "MACHINE for HUSKIN 

‘or <ING, SHELLING, SEPA - 
ING, WINNOWING and ym in the bag, corn pen 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. ‘ 00 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 

Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street exe 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefil’s Drovers’ Inn. 20 

LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
The subscribers have erected kilns for burning Lime on the farm 
of Minchin Lloyd, Esq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Creek, on the 

Potomac, and are now prepared to furnish farmers aad planters 

with the article, of s superior quality for the above purposes, at the 

low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels ; and 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the same. All 
orders will be punctua!ly attended to, addvomed to Milton Hill 


Post Office, Charles county, Md. 
april 7—6m* LLOYD & DOWNING. 


25 





